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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


FREDERIC W. ROOT, 
Voice Teacher, Chicago. In Europe until August, 1894. 





JEANNIE SMITH HEALY, 
Voice Culture, 
Norfolk Building, N. W. Cor. Eighth and Elm. 


HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Studio: Room 58, Pike’s Building. . 
Residence: Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, Macgregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 











ANDREW }; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors’ 
Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 


MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 


B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. 











MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK 
Teacher of Piano. No.4: East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, The John Church Co, 
MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 445 Park Avenue, 
New York, 


W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 


OHN SCHWEERS, 
S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., Mt Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music, Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No. 16 Clark Street. 


R. P. SOUTHARD’S 
School of Singing, 
___ Pike's Opera House, Cincinnati, oO. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of “‘Analytical Harmony from the Composer's 
Standpoint,”’ “‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,”” ‘Music as 
a Language,” etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition. Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


The Normal Schoo! of Music, 


MANSFIELD, PA., 


Offers superior advantages to music students. Send 
for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
S. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, 0. 















































C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 


246-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


NE of the Most Complete °°, 

. . Offices in the West. r 
Makes a specialty of the 
Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 
The John Church Co.'s work is done by this house. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


NEW DEPARTMENT. 





Ladies and Gentlemen Desiring to Fit Themselves to Teach 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


throughout the West and South are respectfully in- 
formed that the COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCIN- 
NATI appreciates the value of this work, and has 
made arrangements with competent and experienced 
Professors for a thorough and comprehensive course 
of instruction in this important branch of educa- 


tion. 

To a judicious system of Vocal Training adapted to 
the needs of the various grades, from the Primary 
scholar 4 the High-School student, it will add the 
course 0 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


so necessary for young persons; and, in addition, 
such knowledge of Normal Class work, Theory, Har- 
meng. Elocution, Piano, or Violin as will eminently 
“Ss e recipient to teach intelligently and success- 
ully. 

This department will be under the special charge 
of PROF. A. J. GANTVOORT, President of the Ohio 
Music-Teachers’ Association; PROF. A. W. VIN- 
CENT, Normal Class Instructor and Professor of Piano 
and Theory in the College; and PROF. VIRGIL A. 
PINKLEY, for many years Professor of Elocution and 
Physical Culture in its Faculty. 

The full curriculum will be published shortly. In 
the meantime those contemplating fitting themselves 
for teaching are requested to communicate, either in 
person or by letter, with 


PETER RUDOLPH NEFF, President. 


TO MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


USICAL MSS. Harmonically Corrected, Revised, 
and Edited. This is a boon to gifted but inex- 
perienced musical authors. Harmony Lessons by 
mail. Send stamp for free circulars, containing val- 

uable information. M. H. VEON, 
1300 Fifth Ave., Beaver Palls, Pa. 


CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical Harmony 


A New Work on Elementary Harmony. 











A simple but comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject. Music-teachers and students alike will find it 
complete in every detail. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


KEY TO FLORIO’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, $2.00. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


| AD 
\SP. 

By W. M. Tartoan, Solo $5.50, Sunt, $1.50; Chorus, 25 conte; 
85 conte; Sand Pads; cents. A new piano piece, rep- 

resenting a day's journey on a train. Syworsm: Train Whisties. 


Bell Rings. Ali Aboard. The Start. Twenty Minutes for Dinner. 
. The Menu. Dinner over they again start on their Journey, 








through Fields and Meadows, until ther reach ‘‘ Home, 

weet Home.” It is a great exhibition piece. Send $1 for the Solo, 

and receive gratis a Whistle, Sand Pads and Chorus part. Mention 
this Jovrsar. TRELOAR MUSIC CO., Mexico, Me. 





Sunlight and Shadow. — 


Nine Songs by Julian Edwards. 








A collection of high-class songs with English and 
German Words. Excellent alike for Concert, Parlor 
Singing, or Study. Elegantly engraved, title page 
and music, bound in one volume, not issued sepa 
rately. Price, $1.00. 

CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 183 East 16th Street. 





SUMMEL Normal Mlusie Schoo! 


— TO BE HELD IN — 


Franklin College, Franklin, Ind., 


BEGINNING TUESDAY, JULY 19, 1694. 


FACULTY, AND BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


3.™M. Dungan. Pupil of Otto Singer and Robert 
Goldbeck, Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Musieal 
Analysis, and Piano and Organ Teacher's Class. 

W.H. Pontius. Pupil of Eugene Thayer and Dr. 
Maas, and Director of Dubuque Vocal Institute. 
Teacher of Voice, Harmony, Conducting and Di- 
rector of Chorus. 

Richard Schliewen. Pupil of Joachim, and Vio- 
linist in Theo. Thomas’ Orchestra ; director of the 
Violin a in the Indianapolis College of 
Music, and Concert Violinist of the highest type. 
Teacher of Violin and Orchestration. 

W. HM. Deuley. Pupii of Geo. H. Whiting, and 
Director of the Pipe Organ De ment of the 
Indianapolis College of Music. Teacher of Piano 
and Pipe Organ. 

Miss Daisy Gertrude Markel. Pupil of Fulton 
and Trueblood’s School of Oratory, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Teacher of Physical Culture and Elocu- 
tion in the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ 
Home. Teacher of Elocution, Physical lture 
and Delsarte. 

Six other competent teachers have been secured. 
Two first-class concerts will be given each week free 
to members of the Normal. 
Of equa! benefit to beginners and advanced teachers. 
For circulars, address J. M. DUNGAN, Principal, 
Franklin, Ind. 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS—1894, 


SERIES =&. 


New and appropriate songs for Annual Meetings, 
Consecration Services, Anniversary Gatherings, etc., 
etc., by Favorite Composers. 

Price, 5c. single copy by mail, postpaid. 

CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


VALERIAN. 
A CANTATA 


FOR 
Baritone Solo, Male Chorus, Orchestra and Organ Obligato. 
Words by Music by 


FRIEDERICH PHILIPPI. N. J. ELSENHEIMER. 
English translation by Miss ALice C. Brown. 


This is a work of great dramatic power relating to 
the last days and death of the Roman emperor, Vale- 
rian. The work has been commended by distin- 
= critics as a masterly and artistic composition 

be chorus parts can be mastered by the average 
choral organizations existing in our larger towns. 


Price, 75 cents net. 
NaTI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co.. 


CHICA@U: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 

















Musical Visitor Premiums. 








Our List of Premiums given to those who send sub- 
scriptions to the MUSICAL VISITOR is too long to 
print, but includes 


EVERYTHING YOU MAY WANT, 


Whether it be MUSIC, BOOKS, INSTRUMENTS, 
PORTFOLIOS, ALBUMS, MUSIC CABINETS, OR- 
GANS, PIANOS, etc., etc. 

And please remember that our Premiums are not 
confined to Music and Musical Merchandise, but in- 
clude anything you may want, whatever it may be. 
Mention the thing desired, and we will tell you how 
many subscriptions will procure it for you. 

Send for Premium Lists and further information 


| to the Publishers of the 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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HOW THEY SAVED THE CITY. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


‘‘ Bring me the swiftest runner that’s in the camp to-day,” 

Ben Ali said to his captains. To hear was to obey, 

And they brought him Hain, the Swallow, so called because so fleet, 

That it seemed as if wings that were seen not must speed on his light, swift 
feet. 


He stodd up tall and comely, stalwart and lithe of limb, 

Before the chieftain, Ben Ali, whose soldiers had summoned him. 

‘*1 am here,” he said; ‘‘command me.” And Ben Ali smiled and said: 

“‘ Art thou ready for flight, my Swallow?” And the runner bowed his head. 


‘‘It is well,” said Ben Ali. ‘‘ Hie thee to the city on the plain, 
And bear to it this message, knowing that all in vain 

Will be thy flight, my Swallow, if thou reachest not the gate 
Before the moon in the heavens tells that the hour is late. 


‘Lo, an enemy comes from the eastward, and no one knoweth it there, 
And a message to warn it of danger | have given to thee to bear; 

So spread thy wings, O Swallow; fly fast and far to the west, 

And save, if thou canst, the city.” Said Hain, ‘‘! will do my best.” 


And then with a bow to the chieftain, and a smile to the captains three, 

He sped from the place, and swiftly out of their sight passed he. 

‘ He will fail,” said the eldest captain; ‘‘ we were warned of the truth too late; 
When he crosses the plain of Kirsan, they will be at the city’s gate.” 


On, o’er the plain that sea-like stretched away to the west 

Till it seemed to blend with the heavens, he sped, with no pause for rest; 
On, till the sun dropped downward below the horizon’s rim, 

And the world was white with moonlight, but there was no rest for him. 


Sore thirst came over the runner; he looked to left, to right, 
But no gleam of cool, sweet water greeted his eager sight; 
‘Woe to me, if by the wayside | faint athirst,”” he cned, 

And at thought of the city’s danger his heart within him died. 


“*O, for a draught of water!” he cried, as one might pray, 
And then his swift feet faltered, and he fell beside the way. 
‘Water! O give me water! that my feet may fail not yet; 
Help me to save the city from the dangers that beset! ’’ 


A child that sat by the wayside heard and drew nigh to him. 

‘Art thou an angel?” he whispered; ‘‘mine eyes seem strangely dim; 
Whoever thou art, I pray thee bring thou a draught to me, 

Else | must fail in my mission. Hear thou, and heed my plea!” 


‘1 will bring thee the water thou needest—wait thou for me to go 

To the place where the hidden springs are, of which no travelers know.” 
And she ran to the place whose secret was not for the passer-by, 

And came with a draught whose virtue brought hope to heart and eye. 


‘ Little, O child, thou knowest the good thou hast done,” said he; 

‘“* Thou hast helped to save a city by the draught thou hast given me!” 
And then, as a shadow passes, he vanished from her sight, 

And left her wondering over his words in the silent night. 


The runner entered the city ere yet the moon was low; 

He warned it of its danger, and swift as the word could go 

They sent to the gates unguarded, ‘‘ Make ready, for danger’s near!” 

‘It is well,” said the governor, smiling; ‘‘ let them corne,—we have naught 
to fear!’ 


When the moon set, out of the darkness the enemy came, to find 
Defeat in ambush for them, and many were left behind— 
Dead!—at the gates of the city they had thought to safely pass, 
And their record of doom was written in the red dew on the grass. 


‘* To the man who brought us the tidings of danger,” the governor said, 

‘ Let the city delight to do honor,” and then was the messenger led 

To the market-place, and men gathered to offer him thanks and praise, 

And they hailed him the city’s saviour, and crowned him with heroes’ bays. 


‘*1 thank thee,” he said; ‘‘ but hear me: Another thy praise should share.” 
Then he told them of her who had given the draught that gave strength to 


bear 
The tidings that he would have brought not, had no one been near to heed 


His plea for a drink of cold water in the bitter hour of need. 
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**Nobly and well hast thou spoken,” the governor said; and then, 

** Go seek and bring her hither,”’ he turned and said to his men; 

“* She gave, in that cup of cold water, salvation to thee and to me, 

And to her shall due honor be given.” And the people cried, ‘‘ So shall it be!” 


So it was that the child who had given the cup of cold water was brought 
To share with the hero his honor. And so let it ever be taught 

That those who do something for others, no matter how weak or how small, 
May be helping someone to accomplish a deed that holds blessings for all 


Shiocton, Wis. 





MY MUSIC-MASTER’S ROMANCE. 
BY M. F. TORRENS. 


‘ ‘(Cay Old Boy,” some of my classmates call him, 
but I never found him so; serious, solemn, stern, he 
is, if they will, but bitter | never found him. 

Coming home with him from class one night and looking 
into his calm, deep, strong face, with such a mixture of sad- 
ness and patience in it, | was led somehow to speak to him 
of something which was troubling me. 

I have never since ceased to be thankful | did. | am 
changed, and my views of life are changed also, and | can 
carry my burden, if heavy, when | know that had 7¢ been 
bis, my back should have broken. 

| have been moralizing too, and now find myself writing 
this down. How changed lam. Here is his story as nearly 
in his own words as | can give it—his love story—‘‘ That 
period wherein | just lived and died,” he calls it. 

**I loved a girl who was the principal violinist at my first 
concert; | had been teaching her; she was a small bit of 
humanity to have to fight the stern battle for bread, but then 
courage and brains are not always to be found in exact pro- 
portion with size; she was dark and her large eyes glowed 
as I entered the dingy upper-room or garret in which she 
sat with her mother. 

‘“*] had always known she was poor—but this—oh, horri- 
ble! I had marveled at the wondrously lithe, unnaturally 
slight figure, yet so graceful, but it had never struck me 
that it might be from a very practical cause that form was so 
Spirituel in shape. It flashed on me then she might even be 
hungry! 

“| always taught in my own rooms, but the morrow 
would be the day of my first concert, and so anxious was | to 
make certain of success | had come to hear it once more. Her 
mother sat in a low chair propped up with pillows, and her 
face, worn away to a shadow, was painful to look at. My 
pupil grew stiff and cold when the first burst of wonder and 
alarm had passed off at my entrance to her low ‘come in’; 
evidently she had not expected me. I made a few remarks; 
after which, she said: ‘We shall not disturb my mother, 
signor; please let us get through’; and we did get ‘through,’ 
without a word scarcely. It was played in faultless style, 
and I said something complimentary on leaving, of which 
she took no notice. And this was to be my prima donna ! 
this, my proud, passionate pupil, of whom | felt prouder than 
ever now. Oh, poor little hands, how | loved them! Scorn- 
ful little mouth, which all its pretty curves could not keep 
from wearing a bitter look at times! Poverty, then, was the 
key to it all. The longing, and, at times, intense passion, al- 
most pain, brought by her from the violin was there, per- 
haps more than had ever been expressed. | was filled with 
anxiety for her, and wondered how she was to face that 
heartless throng; and, then, where was the gown to come 
from that would cling to her brave little figure? Truly | 
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knew then; | felt more anxiety for her than for the whole 
affair, concert, reputation, career—a//. 

‘*Ten minutes to the hour the soloist had arrived, but where 
was my protege? If alive, | felt sure she would not fail me; 
she might be ill, and, oh, cruel world! she might have had 
nothing to sustain her; no nourishing food that day. 

‘‘The time was almost up; they clamored to begin. Just 
then a white form appeared, pale as death, and with an as- 
phodel kind of beauty; her eyes gleamed beneath tie mass- 
ive locks of hair which fell on her neck in girlish folds. 

‘*I think I see her now, looking at me with eyes so defiant, 
and yet, withal, so tender to-night, as if to say ‘Il am worthy; 
| shall not fail you,’ as she stepped on to the platform. 

‘*] seated myself to accompany her. She waited, with what 
suspense she did not show, till all the clapping of hands was 
over, and then drew the bow across the strings. 

‘There are experiences in our lives which it is more than 
useless to try to analyze. This was one. | may in the here- 
after experience it again, but never here. She played that 
night for eternity; | knew it. | thought she was ill when | 
saw her first, but she behaved so bravely! changed my mind. 
The music went on; no flaw, not a fault; but with an ex- 
pression like as if one could imagine her standing far out be- 

ond our mortal companionship or aid, and as if she had, 
haowing this, turned to speak to one she loved with all her 
soul, for the last time. It was over; the applause was sub- 
dued ; a shiver, and she had disappeared. 

‘*] followed, but soon came the encore, loud and long. She 
only said: ‘Put me ina cab, signor; | feel faint.’ | wrapped 
her in her shawl and took her hand in mind for a moment, 
vowing inwardly to-morrow | would claim her for life. She 
murmured, ‘I did not fail you—good-bye—good-bye, dear 
signor.’ I called next morning before breakfast, but—she 
was dead! 

‘**Oh, city of dreadful night!’ | heard him mutter, as he 
passed on into the darkness, and | came home into the light, 
feeling there is so much to live for; so many hungry to be 
fed.” 








DESCRIPTION OF AN AMATEUR BAND. 


eed many years ago, in a little town not far from New 
York, a few young men were contemplating the organi- 
zation of an orchestra. The instruments to be used were a 
piano, two violins, a flute, and a cornet. The pianist and 
second violinist could not read a note of music, and were 
compelled to play ‘‘by ear,” of course, while the flutist had 
just enough knowledge of reading at sight to make his per- 
formances execrable. The first violinist and cornetist could 
read music fairly well, but they were so hampered by the 
other three performers that their music was not of the most 
edifying. 

‘‘How do you manage to keep in time and key?” was 
asked of the pianist. 

‘‘Oh, I know the tune pretty well, you see,” he explained. 
‘*| keep my right ear on the cornet and my left on the first 
violin, and | sort o’ make up my accompaniment as | go 
along.” 

‘**But, how about the flutist and the second violinist?” 

‘“‘If they play out of tune,” said the pianist, ‘‘! just put 
my foot on the loud pedal, thump a little harder, and drown 
‘em out, and the people can’t tell the difference; they im- 
agine it is a part of the music.” 

The second violinist was then asked how he managed to 
do his part. ‘‘Easy enough,’ heanswered. ‘‘ Yousee, I’m 
not bothered with notes. I just follow the first violinist and 
make up alto as | go along; sometimes | change it into tenor. 
| used to sing in the church choir, you know, so this part 
comes all right.” 

‘*Do your audiences enjoy it?” 

‘‘They seem to. It don’t make much difference what you 
give, so long as it is something fast and jolly.” 








HOW TO GET INSPIRATION. 
HUMOROUS SKETCHES, 
Caryil’s Method Applied to Meverbeer and Bizet. 


‘6 GUEPOSE that | have to compose a comic song,” says 

Caryll, ‘‘I think of all the funny stories | have ever 
heard ; then | dance about the house and laugh aloud, so that | 
may beinacomichumor. Then I! put ona false nose and sit 
down to the piano. If I have to write a sad song, I| read the 
Burial Service aloud and make myself cry. Once I had to 
write a song for a girl shivering in the snow; before | wrote 
that song | stood out in the snow, which was two feet deep 
in our back garden, without any shoes and stockings or 
coat and waistcoat on; and then, when my teeth chattered 
and | was blue with the cold, | came in and composed the 
song. It was absolutely the real thing. Whenever it was 
sung in the theater, people used to look about for the draught, 
and the ladies ee? to put on their opera-cloaks and ask 
for foot-warmers. There was a member of the royal family 
who heard it once and came to hear it again; but the 
second time he sat in his overcoat, with a baked potato 


in each hand.” 
x * * 


Yes, we all remember that frozen and freezing song. It 
was interpolated impertinently in ‘‘La Cigale.” But it had 
a ae effect in this country. Strong men left the theater, 
nor could a visit at a neighboring Old Men’s Home fire them 


with courage to return. 
* * * 


Meyerbeer. 


Meyerbeer, the great and rich composer, was at a loss for 
a ballet subject when he meditated his immortal ‘‘ Prophete.” 
One day, when he was reading a book of travels in Holland, 
he found a chapter on the passion of the Dutch for skating. 
‘*] have it!” he exclaimed in the Berlin dialect, of which he 
was an acknowledged master. Having fortified his nerves 
with copious draughts of Amsterdam gin of the finest qual- 
ity—for he thus combined local color with stomachic pleas- 
ure—he practiced diligently on roller skates for twelve hours 
in the court. No one was, during this time, admitted to his 
presence except faithful Alphonse, the concierge. The sec- 
ond day Meyerbeer did not stop. He seated himself at his 
desk immediately, and, without stopping to remove his 
skates, he wrote at a dash the superb ‘‘ Ballet des Patineurs.” 
The skates still remain in possession of the family. 


* * * 
Bizet. 

The lamented composer of ‘‘Carmen”’ was a slave to local 
color. For weeks he cudgeled his brains in vain. The song 
‘*Escamillo”” would not come to him. ‘‘Why don’t you go 
to Spain?” said Saint-Saens, as the two were watching Re- 
nan puffing in an extraordinary pas seu/ at a students ball. 
‘*Lend me the money,” replied Bizet, with the quickness of 
lightning, and to the great astonishment of Verlaine who, 
heavily charged with absinthe, happened to stand near to 
them. [Foot-note: Frenchmen are easily amused.] ‘‘Why 
don’t you go to Normandy!” answered Camille, diverting 
his attention with Gallic tact. The very next day Bizet 
watched a bull on a Normandy farm owned by an uncle of 
De Maupassant. The bull seemed sluggish. Bizet removed 
and shook the famous red vest which, once worn by poor 
Gautier at the ‘‘ first” of *‘Hernani,’”” was rescued rev- 
erently from a second-hand shop by Bizet, who was a great 
admirer of Theophile. The bull was immediately in action. 
Two minutes after, Bizet, at the top of a curiously twisted 
appletree, jotted down on his collar the world-famous re- 
frain ‘‘ To-re-a-dor.” The farmer did not come to get the bull 
till sunset, so the composer had ample, time to elaborate the 
theme and enrich it with exquisite harmonies. Saint-Saens 
was the first to congratulate him. 








STORIES OF THE OPERAS.—No. 2. 
‘* HANSEL UND GRETEL’’ (NEW). 


HANSEL and Gretel are the children, boy and girl, of 

poor peasants, and are condemned by their lot to hard 
work and scanty fare. The first scene represents them in 
their poor hovel alone, one knitting and the other making 
brooms, but both finding it difficult to keep their minds on 
their work because they are so hungry. When it appears 
that a neighbor has sent in some milk which they will have 
for supper their joy is so great that ran | dance and sing so 
boisterously that the mother’s approach is not heard and 
they are discovered neglecting their work. A little family 
discipline ensues, in which a broomstick is flourished about 
with the lamentable result of knocking the vessel of milk 
on to the floor. There being then nothing to eat in the 
house the mother gives the children a basket and drives 
them to find strawberries in the woods. Presently the 
father comes home. He has had good fortune, and has been 
able to bring home something for supper. At length he in- 
quires for Hansel and Gretel and is told what had happened. 
“But where did they go?” he asks. ‘‘To the Ilsen- 
stein, for all 1 know,” replies the mother. The father, hor- 
rified, exclaims that they might easily fall into the clucches 
of the witch of that region and be baked and devoured. 
This is the Knusperhexe, who has an oven in which she 
cooks her victims into the form of ‘‘kuchen,” the ginger- 
bread so popular in Germany. The first act closes with the 
father and mother rushing forth in quest of the children. 
Then comes a long and most beautiful orchestral inter- 
mezzo, which, while it is musicianly in the highest degree, 
is radiant and warm with the impulses, imaginings, and 
impressions of children wandering happily through the 
woods. ‘ 

The second act, or ‘‘ picture,” as it is called, discloses 
Hansel and Gretel in a lovely forest nook near the Ilsen- 
stein. Hansel has his strawberries and Grefel has made 
some wreaths. They are very happy. and they mock the 
cuckoo and amuse themselves in child fashion until they 
suddenly realize that it has grown dark and they are lost. 
Then they begin to see curious shapes and hear mysterious 
voices. They cower together under a huge tree, but their 
terror is soon relieved by the Sandman, who comes and 
sings them to sleep. During the night they dream a won- 
derful dream, and in the morning are awakened by the 
Dewman, who sings blithely to them and sprinkles some 
drops in their faces. When the mist lifts there stands the 
witch's Knusperhauschen, made of goodies and surrounded 
by a paling of baked boys and girls in the form of 
‘‘kuchen.” On one side of the house is a large bake-oven, 
and on the other a rude stall. The children are not too 
frightened to discover that the house is good to eat, and to 
act accordingly, until the witch comes out and captures 
them. She puts Hanse/ in the stall and Gretel in the 
house; then she rides around the premises on her broom- 
stick for a time, and at length builds a roaring fire under the 
oven. When she goes to put Grefe/ into the oven, Hansel, 
who has escaped from confinement, comes to the rescue, 
and together the children manage to put the witch herself 
in and clap the door to. Shortly after an explosion is 
heard, the gingerbread children all come to life, the witch 
is brought out from the ruins of the oven, cooked, and 
looking like her former victims; the parents and friends of 
the children appear upon the scene, and the curtain falls 
upon great rejoicing. 

All these childish things are most skillfully brought up to 
the plane of adult interest. The singers are adults, two 
ladies impersonating the children; the music, although fre- 
quently introducing the volkslied, is of the most advanced 
type. The scenic effects are very elaborate. One of the 
finest scenes I ever saw on the stage was that representing 
the children’s dream.” It was a broad stairway from a bright 
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rift in the heavens down to the dark glade where the chil- 
dren were sleeping. On it descended the long ‘“‘ slanting 
rows” of angels with wings outstretched. 

The tableau when the curtain falls consists of two guard- 
ian angels standing by the sleeping children, a host of 
angels filling the glen, all in a dim purple light, rows of 
angels on each side of the stairs which were made to glow 
brilliantly, the intensity of the light increasing toward the 
top. At the top, in the most intense light which streamed 
down from above, stood three angels, the one in the middle 
holding up a flaming sword. Then a cloud seemed to lift 
and disclose the words ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” During 
the time that the angels are moving down the stairs. cir- 
cling about the children, and filling the glen, the orchestra 
plays with elaborations the exquisitely beautiful music of the 
prayer sung by Hansel and Gretel before they fall asleep. 

he Book of the opera is by Adelheid Wette. Engelbert 
Humperdinck, the composer, was one of the especial dis- 
ciples of Wagner, and enjoyed an especial friendship with 
the master and his family. He has been the teacher of 
— Wagner. 

umperdinck’s music is said by some critics to be mod- 
eled upon Wagner’s. While that is true of a phrase here 
and there, it is not true in general, for the spirit ot this work 
is entirely different from that of anything that Wagner ever 
wrote. It is more in Tschaikowsky’s style. ‘‘ Hansel und 
Gretel”’ gives the habitue of the opera a really new sensation. 
I confess to a great liking for this peculiar combination of 
childishness and maturity, nursery jingles and romance, 
folk-song, and orchestral color, angel-song, witch-dance, 
kaleidoscopic polyphony, and—‘‘kuchen”! 

Freperic W. Root. 


[FROM THE WRITER’S STANDPOINT. ] 


No. 19. METRE AND MEASURE. 


From one bar to another comprises a Measure, and the peculiarity of 
the measure, as indicated by the metrical signature (numerator and 
denominator), constitutes the Metre. If the metrical signature is 3, the piece 
is in three-quarter metre, because three-quarters, or the value thereof, fill the 
measure. The metre is always indicated by the numerator and denominator 
Here are examples of Duple, Triple and Quadruple metre, with the proper 


accents for each. 


ERE are two wordsthat seem to me uncalled for. Although 
‘*Metre” has a similar meaning to measure, it belongs 

to hymnology and not to music, and is not in the least 
wanted in our science. Even in the above statement it must 
be seen to be useless, for, wherever it is used, no idea is 
conveyed by it that ‘‘ Measure’’ would not include. 

‘*Duple” is a pretty word, and means the right thing, and 
if names for measures were now being proposed for the first 
time, | would vote for ‘‘duple” instead of ‘‘double,” simply 
because having all the measure names end with ‘‘ ple” would 
make them more uniform. But, as ‘‘Double” is in. and 
answers the purpose perfectly well, it benefits no one to pro- 
pose this. 

A ‘‘Measure”’ is a group of beats. From one bar to an- 
other is but the sign of the measure, although, for short, 
called measure. 


The metre is always indicated by the numerator and denominator. 


| don’t know how it may be with ‘‘Metre,” but the Meas- 
ure is indicated only by the numerator. The denominator 
shows the ‘‘ beat note” (the kind of note that coincides with 
the beat). 

‘** The piece is in three-quarter metre.” It is going a great 
way from the simplicity of established usage to propose this 
phrase, which does not make the subject any clearer, and 
certainly is not needed. 

‘*Metrical signature”’ is not the right term. ‘‘Signature,” 
in music, has reference only to ‘‘key."’ (See No. 9.) 
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It should be observed that this writer says nothing about 
the real beats and measures of music, nor anything of the 
way that different kinds of music cause different kinds of 
measures by the different grouping of beats, all of which 
should come first. Supposing, however, that the main 
things have been taught, the following statements would be 
more in accordance with established usage: 

Measures are represented to the eye by the spaces between 
bars. The different kinds of measures are indicated by dif- 
ferent figures: Double measure by 2, Triple measure by 3, 
Quadruple by 4, etc. A figure also indicates the note that 
coincides with the beat of the measure (called the ‘‘ beat- 
note’). This is placed below the figure indicating the meas- 
ure, and the two make what is called the ‘‘ measure sign,” 
$, for example, indicates Triple measure, with the quarter 
for beat-note, or three-quarters or their value in each meas- 
ure. Here are examples, etc. : 


No. 20. MEASURE SIGN. 
The figures at the beginning of a composition are called the Fraction. 


No; they are called the Measure SicnN. The measure sign 
is in the form of a fraction; but ‘‘ Fraction,”” though a good 
stepping-stone while explaining, is not the-technical term in 
music. There is no need to borrow this mathematical term 
for our musical purposes. We have a good one of our own. 

What do we call sharps, or flats, when placed at the beginning of a com- 
position? Key Signature. 

Figures placed at the beginning of a composition indicate what? Kind of 
measure (called measure signature). 

The word ‘‘Signature” stands by itself in music. The 
prefix ‘‘Key”’ is useless, as ‘‘Signature”’ refers to key, and 
to nothing else. The prefix ‘‘Measure” is wrong, for 
‘* Signature ” has nothing to do with measure. The common 
name for the figures which indicate the kind and variety of 
measure, ‘‘ measure sign,” is entirely adequate, convenient, 
and satisfactory. It seems to the writer much better to leave 
the word ‘‘Signature”’ to its one important meaning. It is 
certainly unnecessary to mix it up with measure. 

‘‘What do we call sharps and flats, when placed at the 
beginning of a composition?” is not a good question. (See 
No. 9.) 

No. 21. MEASURE AND TIME. 


A writer says 3 is double time, first variety. 

Double measure, half variety, would be better.. The 
word ‘‘time,’’ in music (tempo), has reference to movement. 
As the word ‘‘measure”’ is so well understood, and is in 
such constant use, there is no need of the word ‘‘time”’ to 
mean measure. ‘‘First variety,’’ ‘‘ second variety,” etc., is 
not so direct and evident as ‘‘half variety,” ‘‘ quarter 
variety,” ‘‘eighth variety,” etc. The only way in which the 
word ‘‘time’”’ refers to measure in music is in the phrase 
‘* beating time,” and there its only meaning is keeping with 
the beats of the music, either mentally, or by hand or baton. 

G. F. R. 


FROM THE STUDENT’S STANDPOINT.* 


N very many lines of knowledge it is possible to know a 

great deal of theory (and know it well) without having 
had any practice whatever. 

In gymnastics, for instance, one may know,exactly what 
exercises will make a weak back strong, or a crooked spine 
straight, but in spite of this knowledge may suffer from 
both complaints. When, however, he sets about curing 
these defects he feels that, by himself, he will neither per- 
sist in, nor be able to judge his own accuracy in following 
out the rules; therefore he looks about for a teacher. Find- 
ing one, he desires to know what method he uses, and, 
presto! our urbane professor becomes red in the face, and 
tells him that he is suffering from an ‘‘ expansion of the 
cerebro-spinal axis.” 





* See ‘‘ From a Teacher's Standpoint " in February Visrror. 





How is it in the study of music? This is an age of broad 
culture, and there are few now who know nothing of the 
theory of voice-training. For a long time the teacher has 
had his own way, and the student has been obliged to fol- 
low blindly whatever instruction his special autocrat conde- 
scended to impart; or if he chose not to give any, well, he 
could only open his mouth and trust that it would be filled— 
with discord ! 

It is no longer so, and good teachers should glory in the 
fact that even the wayfaring man requires a ‘‘ method.” 
There are many ‘‘shingles”’ now out which will disappear 
when every vocal-teacher must own to a ‘‘method,’ and 
train with a certain school. 

| know of no example of faith more striking than that ex- 
hibited by the possessor of even an ordinary voice, when he 
gives himself up without question to any method which may 
be ‘‘sprung”’ upon him. One does not need to have a large 
acquaintance to know of more than one whose voice has 
been ruined because of the culpable ignorance of an irre- 
sponsible teacher. 

Allow me to ask, then, in conclusion, the forbearance of 
such truly efficient teachers as Prof. Clippinger for those stu- 
dents who, warned by the dire experience of their friends, 
are anxious to be instructed by the eye-talian method. 

Frances B. Emary. 

1217 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 








BERLIOZ’S EARLY DAYS. 


gal to get admission to the Conservatoire was now the 
problem. Berlicz set to work on a cantata with orches- 
tral accompaniments, and in the meantime sent the most 
imploring letters home asking his father’s sanction for this 
change of life. The inexorable parent replied by cutting off 
his son’s allowance, saying that he would not help him to 
become one of the miserable herd of unsuccessful musicians. 
The young enthusiast’s cantata gained him admission to the 
class of LeSueur and Reicha at the Conservatoire; but,alas! 
dire poverty stared him in the face. The history of his shifts 
and privations for some months is a sad one. Heslept in an 
old, unfurnished garret, and shivered under insufficient bed- 
clothing; ate his bread and grapes on the Port Neuf, and 
sometimes debated whether a plunge into the Seine would 
not be the easiest way out of it all. No mongrel cur in the 
capital but had a sweeter bone to crunch than he. But the 
young fellow, for all this, stuck to his work with dogged 
tenacity, managed to get a mass performed at St. Roch 
Church, and soon finished the score of an opera ‘‘ Les Francs 
Juges.” Flesh and blood would have given way at last 
under this hard diet, if he had not obtained a position in the 
chorus of the Théatre des Noveauteaus. Berlioz gives an 
amusing account of his going to compete with the horde 
of applicants—butchers, bakers, shop-apprentices, etc.— 
each one with his roll of music under his arm. 

The manager scanned the rawboned starveling with a look 
of wonder. ‘‘ Where’s your music?”’ quoth the tyrant of a 
third-class theater. ‘‘I don't want any; can sing anything 
you can give me at sight,” was the answer. ‘‘ The devil!” 
rejoined the manager; ‘‘ but we haven't any music here.” 
‘*Well, what do you want?” said Berlioz. ‘‘I sing every 
note of all the operas of Gluck, Piccini, Salieri, Rameau, 
Spontini, Gretry, Mozart, and Cimarosa from memory.” At 
hearing this amazing declaration, the rest of the competitors 
slunk away abashed, and Berlioz, after singing an aria from 
Spontini, was accorded the place which guaranteed him fifty 
francs per month—a pittance, indeed, and yet a substantial 
addition to his resources. This pot-boiling connection of 
Berlioz was never known to the public till after he became a 
distinguished man, though he was accustomed to speak in 
vague terms of his early dramatic career as if it were a mat- 
ter of romantic importance. 
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A NEGRO CAMP MEETING. 
[FROM A LETTER BY J. K. REEVE, IN UNIVERSALIST. ] 


HEARD the musical strains of a negro melody stealing 
through the pine woods: 
Ezekiel saw the wheel of time— 
Wheel in de middle of de wheel; 
An’ every spoke was of human kind— 
Wheel in de middle of de wheel. 
CHORUS. 


Roll on, wheel, 

Wheel in de middle of de wheel; 
Roll on, wheel, 

Wheel in de middle of de wheel. 


My head got wet with the midnight dew— 
Wheel in de middle of de wheel; 

De morning star was a witness too— 
Wheel in de middle of de wheel. 

CHORUS. 

Roll on, wheel, 

Wheel in de middle of de wheel; 
Roll on, wheel, 

Wheel in de middle of de wheel. 

A half-mile walk brought us to a church and into the 
midst of a couple of hundred black worshipers. As | en- 
tered, the preacher paused an instant to call out—but without 
the slightest variation of his sing-song monotone: 

‘‘Come up front, white gen’leman—come up front, sah!” 

But, notwithstanding his invitation, | took a modest seat 
near the door, where | could see without being seen. 

I cannot tell what the subject-matter of the preacher’s dis- 
course was; | only know that he understood his people, and 
that he played upon them as upon a harp of a thousand 
strings. And his hearers responded with swaying bodies, 
with long-drawn sobs, with cries voicing the emotion that 
could not be repressed. And some would laugh—but not 
irreverently; the ‘‘holy laugh,’’ someone told me; words 
can not describe it. And, withal, there was a continuous 
musical, rhythmical undercurrent made by softly patting 
hands and feet and the gentle murmur of voices. 

Once he gave a glowing rhapsody upon the life of Christ, 
couched in such words and terms as would most appeal to 
the understanding of his hearers, and at the close sent forth 
with an electrifying shout the words: ‘‘ There is a man.” 
Then, how they laughed! how they cried! how they 
shouted! 

‘* Just so.” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘*That’s so.” 

‘*Come on.” 

‘*Yes, yes." 

‘* Ha-ha-ha.” 

Then one forgot the bare plain walls of the little log church, 
the smoky lamps, the cheap. furnishings, and thoifght only 
of the emotional nature hidden behind these glistening black 
skins, and how it could be played upon for good or evil. 

When the cries ceased, and the swaying bodies had rocked 
themselves into comparative quietude, the preacher began 
to catechise them: 

‘* Are you pure in heart ?”’ 

‘Are you King’s children?” 

‘* Are you, are you, are you— 

King’s children? And to each question his hearers 
would respond: 

“Amie AmI?” 

‘That's it.” 

**Come on.” 

** Tell us, now.” 

After this came prayer, with the responses low and sub- 
dued at first, but rapidly growing in intensity until the 
leader’s voice was wholly drowned; at times a song would 
break forth spontaneously, and a hundred voices would take 
it up and fill the building with melody. 
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Then some earnest words from the preacher—sound ad- 
vice as to morals, education, money-saving, etc.—and it was 
time for the final scene—the collection. 

‘*Come on, children!’ shouted the preacher, and the con- 
gregation began to sing again. After a little, a dusky youth 
came forward from the center of the room and dropped a 
coin in the hat that had been placed upon the speaker's 
stand. ‘‘ Come on, children! come on, don't be backward!” 
and thus exhorted they came, singly and in groups, and 
there was a lively rattle of coin. Some would have a piece 
of more value than they wished to give, and would demand 
change, and only a nickel or a dime would often remain to 
the hat from a silver half or quarter. Once! saw a dollar 
handed up, and ninety-five cents given back in change. 
After a little, the same persons would often return and give 
as much more, and some would repeat this three or four 
times, being evidently disposed to make the most of their 
opportunity. When it was all over there was a great show 
of counting up. 

‘*Five dollars and seventy-five cents,”’ was the announce- 
ment. 

‘*Pass the hat to the white gen’leman again” (this cere- 
mony had been duly observed at the start); ‘‘perhaps he’s 
got the other quarter in his pocket.” 

Then | made my way out, t> the music of ‘‘Roll on, 
wheel,” thinking that my evening and my half-dollar had 
been well spent. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 


HIS famous conductor is a genuine American in spite of 

his foreign name. He was born in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., of a Spanish father and a German mother. 
He is thus entitled to a liberal heredity of Spanish terseness 
of rhythm, German mysticism and delicate sentiment, and 
American appreciation of the rights of the people. He was 
first a violinist, but at quite an early age he became con- 
ductor. A few years ago he was conductor of the famous 
Marine Band, of Washington. But Congress proved rather 
a niggardly stepmother in musical provision, so when the 
enterprising impresario, Mr. David Blakely, offered him a 
band of his own the offer was accepted. Sousa had carte 
blanche to engage the very best in order to make a band 
better than the celebrated Garde Républicaine band of the 
French. He was to get the men and to train them. 

He secured about twelve of the best solo artists of the 
Gilmore Band and one or two of his old men; to these he 
added enough to make up forty-seven, selected out of the 
best orchestras. Hence he has as picked a body of men as 
ever a bandmaster held a stick over. His instructions were 
to get the best and to do the best. Work is not to be spared. 
Hence, while it is now only about a year and a half since 
this body of musicians was brought together, the Sousa 
Band already plays in a manner to challenge comparison 
with the most celebrated in the world. When | was hearing 
this band at the Trocadero lately, I tried to remember 
whether it was better than or as good as the famous French 
band which played at the Peace Jubilee in 1872. This was 
twenty years ago, and! have heard a great deal of music 
since that time. But to me, as to many others, it seemed 
as if Sousa had attained a standard of finished and sympa- 
thetic intelligence such as I had never before recognized in a 
military band. Be that as it may, there is no musician but 
will enjoy the playing of this fine body of artists, no matter 
what they play. 
* * * * 

And a charming conductor is Sousa. Here also it is per- 
sonality. He is modest, simple, and quiet. But you notice 
how easily he conducts. The body is in repose—exactly 
like Thomas. The beat is graceful, but not large, and there 
are none of those assertive angularities from which no Ger- 
man bandmaster is free. . All the same, however, the band 
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plays as Sousa directs. Of course they do. They have to. 
And quite willing they are todo it. This is the curious 
thing ‘about band and orchestral musicians. They are like 
so many mules in their dislike to go any particular gait unless 
they have to. Suppose you think yourself a pretty conduc- 
tor, with plenty of magnetism in your beat and magnificent 
readings in your head. Some fine day the propitious fates 
ermit you to hold a stick over the Thomas Orchestra. 
“his is the time you have waited for. Now you will show 
how it might be done. But whatis the matter? Things do 
not seem to go as you expected. This great team seems to 
know very little whether you are or are not driving. The 
band is playing at its own sweet will. You can stop them 
and start them; but when they go, it is they who do the 
driving. You try hard. Mr. Thomas is out of the room. 
The band gets worse and worse. Expression is careless, 
and you think ‘‘ What a beastly lot of players!” 

Your number is through, and Mr. Thomas takes the stick, 
and, behold! the orchestra is as finished as possible. The 
same fellows who simply lay back and scraped catgut to the 
pleasing of your frantic efforts to modify their work, now 
play like artists. Of such is not the Kingdom of Heaven; 
but of such are bands and orchestras. | remember that once 
the late J. A. Butterfield engaged the orchestra for ‘‘The 
Messiah,” and it took him five solid hours of rehearsal to get 
a pianissimo in the ‘‘ Pastoral” symphony, and at the last he 
brought several dozens of ‘‘mutes”’ in his dress coat pocket 
to the concert, for he knew perfectly well that every last man 
of them would ‘‘forget”’ to bring it himself. 

When Sousa brought this band together the men tried 
this racket on him. Two measures twice over settled it 
who was to run the band. As soon as the point was made, 
the men braced up and played as if they enjoyed it. In fact, 
this is the way to get their good will. Just as a good horse 
despises to be driven by anyone who is afraid of him, or a 
woman dislikes to be made love to by a man who is afraid 
of her, so the tuneful soul of these players will flow only 
when there is confidence. This is the quality there is in 
Sousa’s beat. And if many suppose, as they do concerning 
Thomas, that the musicians are so good that the music plays 
itself, all you have to do is to notice how they play for some 
other conductor. 

* * * * 

The Sousa Band stands alone. It is at the head as much 
as the Boston Orchestra under Gericke was alone, or the 
Chicago Exposition Orchestra under Thomas was alone. 
Nothing has been heard better. Hence, the transcontinental 
tour upon which the band is about to enter will be of great 
music.l importance to the entire country and great pleasure 
and fun as well. That is the beauty of Sousa. You can 
take culture from him without fatigue. Play and work in- 
termingle. The light, the gay, the playful, the severe, the 
original, and the new, all follow one another without delay 
or waiting. And after all, | can not help regretting that 
Sousa is not leading an orchestra. It does seem to me that 
he might as well. But he thinks it better to be first in his 
own field, than to be second, or, may be, third in another. 
So there is the place of the Sousa Band.—W. S. B. Mathews, 
in ‘* Music.” 


DR. PERKINS ON TERMS. 


T is evidently the right thing to do, and a commendable 
ambition, for every music-teacher and every music- 
student to acquire the habit of using good English as well 
as simple, explicit, and concise explanations ; to be thought- 
ful in the use of musical terms, and endeavor to make every 
explanation as /:fera/ly true as possible. For instance: not 
to call a measure a ‘‘ bar”; three-part measure (indicated by 
§), ‘‘three-four time,” or ‘‘triple time,” an interval of a sec- 
ond, a ‘‘tone,” etc. While these ‘‘small matters” have very 
little to do in making musicians and good players or singers, 


yet they are worthy of consideration, and are none too small 
for the teacher of the highest grade. It is evidently better to 
call things by their right name. While upon this point of 
general suggestion, | will add that a ‘‘step,” or ‘‘half-step,”’ 
should mean the representation or difference in pitch of two 
tones uport consecutive degrees of the staff; therefore the in- 
terval represented by C and C-sharp, G and G-sharp, etc., 
is not a ‘‘step,”’ or a ‘‘half-step.” What is a better name ? 
| answer, a chromatic interval. If we use these expressions 
the representation will always be clearly understood from 
the name. The name for the interval is determined from the 
staff representation, and not from hearing the tones. For 
instance: the name for the interval represented by F-sharp 
and A-flat can not be determined by the ear; it must be seen ; 
then we can give it a name which is specific and exact. It 
will not do to say that the interval is a whole step because it 
sounds so, nor two half-steps, because that would imply a 
whole step, and a ‘‘step’’ does not comprehend more than 
two consecutive degrees of the staff. Again, we can not tell 
the difference between the F and G-sharp, and F and A-flat; 
and yet the two staff representations have a different name, 
and a different meaning. I respectfully submit, if it is not 
quite as well, and a little better, to give the harmonic or sci- 
entific name to all intervals, as minor and major second, 
minor, major, and diminished third, etc., even in elementary 
instruction. Furthermore, is not tncidental a better name 
than ‘‘accidental,’”’ when speaking of a sharp, etc,, which 
occurs as a chromatic tone, or a certain tone, or tones, of the 
minor scale, not belonging to the signature? Dr. Root 
speaks of sharping or flatting the line or space. Is that cor- 
rect? Is not F-sharp, A-flat, etc., a tone absolutely inde- 
pendent of For A? Is not ‘‘F-sharp” the name of a par- 
ticular pitch without sharping anything, the same as F is? 
Literally, is anything made flat or sharp? It would appear 
that a line or space can not be flatted or sharped any more 
than a letter (normal pitch name), and that such an expres- 
sion tends to convey a wrong impression to the pupil. 
H. S. PERKINS. 





A. J. GOODRICH. 
R. A. J. GOODRICH, whose portrait appears on the 
cover page, is known throughout the country as an 
eminent musician, theorist and author. He has enriched 
music literature with such works as ‘‘ How to Sing,” ‘‘Sys- 
tem of Harmony,’ ‘‘Uses and Abuses of the Piano Pedals,”’ 
‘*Tone Making,’ ‘‘ Pronunciation,” ‘* Mysteries of Music,” 
‘*Goodrich’s Piano Manual,” ‘‘ Music as a Language,” ‘‘ Mu- 
sical Analysis,” and, recently, ‘‘Analytical Harmony,” which 
has created somewhat of a sensation in the musical world. 
In this new work he introduces an explanatory treatise upon 
unrelated tones; a new system of harmonic counterpoint, 
and diagram illustrations of musical form and construction. 
It is a conceded fact that writers have been trying for the past 
two hundred years toreduce musical theory to a practical basis, 
and make it plain and understandable, and this problem has 
beed solved by Mr. Goodrich in this work. It has received 
the indorsement of the most eminent musicians in the 
United States, and its catholicity, range, and clearness ap- 
pear to have features of common interest that win the com- 
mendation of all who read it, and bid fair to make Mr. 
Goodrich famous. 

Mr. Goodrich was born in Chilo, Ohio, May 8, 1847, and 
comes from Celto-American stock. His father was an Amer- 
ican of Scotch ancestry, and his mother, a noted literary 
woman, was related to the celebrated scholar and political 
economist, Dr. Brownson, John P. Healy, of Boston, and 
Salmon P. Chase. He commenced his musical studies un- 
der his father, who taught him the rudiments of music and 
the piano for one year. Since then he has virtually been his 
own teacher. He was a diligent student, and fathomed 
nearly every department of music: piano-playing, voice- 
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culture, harmony, counterpoint, fugue, musical form, phras- 
ing, esthetics, acoustics, musical analyzation, orchestral in- 
struments, history, etc. Mr. Goodrich has been connected 
with the old National, New York, and Grand Conservatories 
of Music of this city, the Fort Wayne Conservatory, and the 
Martha Washington College of Virginia. Upon the death 
of Karl Merz, Mr. Goodrich was .elected editor of Brainard’s 
Musical World, which position he filled with distinction for 
about a year. He also contributed the principal analyses to 
the revised edition of ‘‘The Manual of Music.” 

It is impossible to pay just tribute to Mr. Goodrich’s stand- 
ing as a foremost American musician and writer in the lim- 
ited space at our disposal. He has fought his way from 
comparative obscurity to a position of the highest eminence 
in the musical world, and he has done so with such a free- 
dom and originality of thought, as far as it affects accepted 
musical standards, that well illustrates the iconoclastic tem- 
perament which stamps him as a man of genius. It is with 
the aid of such typical American and original thinkers as Mr. 
Goodrich that we hope some day to see a distinctive school 
of music established in this country. The following is an 
excerpt from a character study of Mr. Goodrich, written by 
the editor of The Phrenological Journal: ‘‘Mr. A. J. Good- 
rich has what the physiologist would term a temperament 
of the mental type, his mind being very active and his intel- 
lectual faculties diligent in response to the demands of his 
will. He is a natural worker, finding enjoyment in close 
application. He is rarely without a motive or a purpose, so 
that his faculties are almost constantly employed in working 
out some design. * * He has very strong sympathies, and 
in their expression shows a nicety of discernment which few 
can appreciate. His character, indeed, is peculiarly individ- 
ual—at once exceedingly sensitive, yet proudly independent 
and very aspiring. He discovers the frue by intuition—he 
knows his friends by instinct. * * Mr. Goodrich is, in fine, a 
natural artist—not so much of the mechanical as of the ideal, 
reflective, spiritual type. His standard of perfection in his 
calling is very high; the training of many vears, added to 
his natural esthetic endowments, has created a standard 
which, however, he conscientiously deems should be at- 
tained by himself ere he sets it up for the attainment of 
others.” 





PATTI—HER SUCCESS. 


Now that Patti has sung her very latest and probably best 
tones—for she can no longer command a continuous 
metropolitan audience—let us try to dissolve the conglom- 
erate mixture of her success, and precipitate its essences. 

First and foremost was (not is) a wonderfully jointed scale. 
No singer within memory has had such equality—such im- 
— equality—of lyric utterance. Her middle G, and F, and 
> were almost synonymous.- She could cross the vocal 
pons asinorum with a confidence that few Euclideans could 
emulate. Her renditions were distinguished rather by an 
absence of faults than a presence of exceptional virtues. At 
first sight (and hearing) nearly everyone was disappointed. 
‘*Can that be the great, the sublime Jumbo of lyric expres- 
sion?” each one would soliloquize, or ask of his neighbor. 
But, when he or she heard other warblers, he or she 
would congratulate himself or herself on being able to criti- 
cise. They could say ‘‘ Patti did not,” etc. I read in Four- 
nie’s Physiologie de la Voix, of the ‘‘ wonderful evenness of 
Mademoiselle Patti's voice; and the work was published in 
‘67. Think of it! 

Another potent reason is her date. Just at the time of her 
commencement the things she could do well were the very 
things to do. Mechanical singing was at its apogee, a relict 
of the castrafi. The diva’s staccati, her unique ability to taper 
the end of a note, the whole music-box performance was 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable. She was a good study for 
understudies. Before the advent of Nilsson, Marimon, and 
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Melba—three of a kind—she was the best exponent of a 
vanishing mode. 

I have always considered it a great point in piano playing 
to hit all the notes. That is what all these great singers did. 
It was all these, just as represented—the proper delays and 
traditional hurryings. 

But—and it's a big ‘‘but’’—the real, genuine, Simon-pure 
musicians soon recognized that Patti was a music-box. Be- 
neath, or behind, all those delicate and delicious nuances was 
concealed no soul, to speak of. It was all absolutely correct, 
but there was a lack of individual character. The true artist 
has a secret power over everyone who listens; each one feels 
as if it was a particular friend addressing in private. Nobody 
blames the four hundred young women who obscured the 
stage door when middle-aged Alvary, with his seven chil- 
dren, departed for Europe, because his $400 a night drew 
bigger houses than Niemann’s $800 or $1,000. They sim- 
ply could not dissociate the singer from the song. Patti has, 
for the genuine musician, no more of this personal magnet- 
ism than has—Theodore Thomas, for an instance. 

Another wide-open secret of Patti’s success was style. 
Snugly ensconsed between the virtuosity of the past, and 
the seriousness of the present, and, probably, future schools 
of operatic singing, she has shown herseif to be very sus- 
ceptible to the applause of the decorated. Shrewdness has 
been a right-bower in her deck. The recent magazines have 
been exploiting her correspondence with Gladstone, the 
Prince of Wales, and others. 

It is not pleasant to mention her decadence. The venality 
of the New York press was never more strikingly displayed 
than in their reviews of her last Friday’s performance of 
‘*Gabriella.” The first phrase proclaimed her utter loss of 
that beautitul quality of yore. It really was pitiable! The 
writer listened in two parts of the hall, and could not resist 
the conviction. Joun Howaro. 

113 East 59th St., New York City. 





PLUNKET GREENE. 
A MAY FESTIVAL SOLOIST. 


R. PLUNKET GREENE comes of an old Irish family, 

and was born in Dublin some twenty-eight years ago. 
He is the nephew of the present Archbishop of Dublin, and 
a great-grandson of the Lord Plunket who was so distin- 
guished an orator in the English House of Parliament, and 
his mother was well known as a writer of children’s books. 
Mr. Plunket Greene received his education at Clifton College, 
and distinguished himself there both in his studies and the 
usual cricket and football, and in due course would have 
gone up to Oxford had he not unfortunately (or, perhaps, 
as the sequel has shown, fortunately) met with an accident 
at football, by which he was incapacitated from studying for 
over fifteen months. As a boy his voice had been of a 
remarkable quality, and during his illness it broke, coming 
back, however, by the time he was well again. His 
parents were very musical, so that when his brother was 
appointed Secretary of Legation at Stuttgart he was allowed 
to accompany his brother there with the view of receiving 
a solid musical education. 

Mr. Greene speaks of his student days in Germany as the 
happiest period of his life, and he is very thankful that he 
had the advantage of a general musical education in Ger- 
many, for to that he considers he owes all his musical taste 
and culture. Upon leaving Stuttgart he went to study 
singing in Florence, but after a six months’ residence there 
he discovered that, however excellent the ‘‘old Italian 
school” may have been, the modern Italian methods were 
of but little use to him. He therefore returned to London 
and placed himself under the guidance of Mr. Alfred Blume, 
the well-known resident teacher of singing, and to him Mr. 
Greene considers he owes all his success, and to him he has 
always turned for advice as one of his very best friends. 
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Tue Visiror Easter Music has received an unusually large 
number of favorable comments, and has been largely used 
this season. 








ELHERT never uttered a truer saying than that the greatest 
triumph of a teacher does not consist in transforming his 
pupil into a likeness of himself, but in showing him the 
path to become his own individual self. 








WE are often deceived as to the origin of words by their 
present appearance, but our friend Pat is sure of one of them, 
and therefore claims that time was an Irishinvention :‘‘Why?”’ 
‘*Begorra, d’ yez be thinkin’ its name would be ‘o'clock,’ if it 
didn’t come from the owld sod ?” 








‘*Tue thing before the sign,” is a well-known Pestalozzian 
principle of teaching. Some definitions we have heard given 
of the use of signs are so queer that we are reminded 
of the little boy’s composition on the zebra. After deep re- 
flection he wrote, ‘‘The zebra is like a horse, only striped. 
It is chiefly used to illustrate the letter Z.” 








Why is it that, when Music is the most prominent feature 
of the Church Service, that ministers are allowed to graduate 
from our theological seminaries without knowing anything 
about it? Why do not our great schools of the Church imi- 
tate the methods of the Jewish dispensation, whose require- 
ments were that a large part of the young priests’ time and 
attention should be given to sacred music? The present 
methods are very much in their results like sending a man 
into battle with one hand tied behind him, and blind of an 
eye as well. 
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WE are having prepared for the Visitror cover-page por- 
traits of men well known in the musical world, which, with 
short sketches of their lives, we shall print from time to time. 
This month we present the portrait and biography of Mr. A. 
J. Goodrich, one of the greatest theorists of the present day. 
His books and lectures on ‘‘ Musical Analysis” and ‘‘Analytical 
Harmony ”’ are revolutionizing the study of these subjects. 








In thinking over the names once illustrious in the realms 
of music, and the scarcity of great stars in the tone-world 
at the present time, we find the answer to the following 
question quite apropos. A recent lecturer on literature and 
its decline asked: ‘‘Where are the Chaucers and Shakes- 
peares and Miltons and Spensers and Macaulays? Where 
are they? Say?” And a voice answered, sadly, from the 
gallery, ‘‘Dead, all dead!” 








Dr. Root tries to impress upon his readers the fact that the 
musical meanings of words are often quite different from 
their common meanings. But this difference exists else- 
where as well. It makes a difference as to how they are 
used. A teacher was instructing her class-in language: 
‘‘What is the meaning of ‘aqueduct’?” Class—‘‘A con- 
ductor.” Teacher—‘‘The meaning of ‘ effervesce’?” Class 
—‘‘To work.” Teacher—‘‘Jack, you may compose a sen- 
tence introducing these two words.” Jack (promptly)— 
‘*My father is a horse-car aqueduct, and he has to effervesce 
very hard.” 


IT is very difficult to exactly define the popular song, or to 
account for the great popularity to which occasional ones 
attain. Is it because it calls attention to some new idea, the 
people being always crying for ‘‘something new’’? Or is it 
because it expresses some old idea in a new and striking 
way, or because it appeals by its homely sentiment to the 
masses, who at the time happen to be in a peculiarly receptive 
state? It is what ‘‘no feller can find out,” but it is just what 
hundreds would almost give their heads to discover. One 
writer says of the true song that it is an expression of the 
feeling of the individual, and not an argument directed to 
another, nor the statement of fact addressed to the reason. 

The song-writer must therefore strive to catch the popular 
sentiment and feeling, and so combine words and music as 
to strike responsive chords in the popular heart. 


Tue Neave Music School, Salisbury, N. C., now rejoices in 
a building of its own upon which fact the Visiror congratu- 
lates Mr. and Mrs. Neave. Upon the programs of the first 
concert in the new building was the following suggestion: 

‘All like to see, as well as hear, bright, young performers; 
but seeing them is impossible in a parlor if ladies wear 
daytime, outdoor head-dresses. A light head-scarf, for 


instance, to keep off the night air, that can be removed when 
seated, is most comfortable and becoming to the wearer, and 
pleasant to all others in the soiree-room.”’ 

The principal of the school writes us that the ladies not 
only acted upon the hint given above, but thanked him 
at the close of the concert for making the suggestion, and 
‘*hats off” will hereafter be a feature of these concerts. The 
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idea is one worth the serious attention of all concert-givers 
and concert-goers. We are sorry to say it, but ladies’ hats 
in such places are a nuisance, a disturbing element which 
should be abated, and we are a little surprised that the 
fair sex does not attend to the matter itself. Who will set the 


fashion ? 








TOO MUCH EDITING. 


The present methods of fingering and editing pieces and 
studies for the use of piano students seems to very nearly 
approach the ridiculous. 

We believe the ‘system (if it can be called a system) is 
harmful, and a hindrance to real progress. It is time to call 
a halt. 

Some editions of teaching-pieces are so overlaid with fin- 
gering, phrase lines, pedal signs, expression marks, and 
other cabalistic and hierogyphic devices that it is with diffi- 
culty that the notes themselves can be dug out of the ruins. 
We have seen pieces of some length wherein every blessed 
note in them was ‘‘fingered,” and having other marks in 
proportion. Some of this sort of stuff is so hedged in with 
these signs that one is reminded of the abattis surrounding 
a fort, and, in effect (though this is not intended), they serve 
the same purpose, viz., to protect the central structure from 
approach. The system is pernicious and harmful. We 
will call attention to but three bad effects of it: 

1. It is confusing to the reader. 

2. It develops dependence, not independence. 

3. It stifles emotion, and, if it makes anything, makes au- 
tomatons instead of artists. 

1. It is confusing, as we have already pointed out. The 
aim of all art should be simplicity and naturalness. The 
present system of editing is so complex that one could easier 
thread the maze in Kensington Garden, or that of the late 
World’s Fair, with less confusion and bewilderment than 
wander successfully through the mysteries of modern ed- 
iting. 

2. Overmuch marking and fingering renders the pupil de- 
pendent. The object of all teaching is to render the student 
independent. Scaffolding and mechanical devices may have 
their uses, but they are not the real things, and this fact 
should not be lost sight of. The husk is not the corn, 
though necessary to its development up to a certain point; 
but too much husk, if nature ever were guilty of overdoing 
anything, would defeat the purpose of the grain, which is to 
grow andripen. The present methods hedge in the student, 
and crowd upon him on all sides. If they are guides they 
are mostly blind guides, or, what is just as bad, overoffi- 
cious ones, with suggestions good, bad, and indifferent at 
every step, leaving him no opportunity to think for himself, 
and, worse still, often wrongly directing him. 

A piece or study thus wrapped in bandages and swad- 
dling clothes reminds us of the poor unfortunates sometimes 
met with on our streets, who are encircled with surgical appli- 
ances of all kinds; iron girdles about their ankles and legs, 
supporters about their waists ; their heads and necks in frames, 
and crutches withal. There is an excuse for these latter, for 
they were born weak and dependent, but bandaged music 
makes students weak and dependent, and there is no excuse 
for ;doing that. This overmarking makes pupils mentally 
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irresponsible. They are environed with other men’s ideas 
to such an extent that they can not find any place for their 
own, if they have any; and if they have any, they are not 
likely to have any long under such a regime. 

3. The present craze stifles emotion, and makes mechan- 
ical players. No true artist was ever developed by such a 
system, or ever will be. Music, more than any other art, 
deals with the emotions. Anything that tends to suppress 
them or prevent their free play is hurtful. Music does not 
express definite thought; and it is foolish for editors to try to 
find in music what its composers never put there. Pupils 
should not be cramped or confined to any one interpretation. 
Even the great Beethoven had to cry out against the ‘‘An- 
alysis man,” who persisted in saying that here Beethoven 
meant to say this, and here he felt this way, and here that 
way; here he was thinking of this and here of that. Fool- 
ishness! Music is above these things. Music is all things to 
all men, as St. Paul was, and for the same reason that it may 
do the greater good. If some of the masters now gone to 
glory could be questioned as to the meaning of their great 
works, they would, doubtless, make some such reply as did 
the poet Browning, when asked as to the meaning of one 
of his poems: ‘‘! don’t know,” he replied. ‘‘ Ask the Brown- 
ing: Society.” Music acts from within out, not from with- 
out im; and what is wanted nowadays is that sort of 
teaching which will lead pupils to trust themselves, and al- 
low the free play of the emotions and the imagination. The 
proper use of signs and directions in early are can not be 
objected to, but even in the first steps it is not good teach- 
ing to imprison the pupils within the gloomy walls of the 
mere mechanics of music. Creeping must come first, we 
know, but get the child on its feet as soon as possible; dis- 
card the crutches at the earliest possible moment, and ‘‘let 
‘er go,”even if afew tumbles and bumps are the conse- 
quence. Develop individuality, liberty, and independence 
and the result will be a musician, and not a monkey! 

CITY NOTES. 

The Howe-Lavin Concert Company met with great suc- 
cess at its opening concerts in Washington, D. C., last month. 
Prominent society people, members of Congress, and other 
officials of the Government attended in large numbers. Miss 
Howe is singing better than ever. Our Mr Lee, who hap- 
pened to be in Washington at the time, attended one of the 
concerts, and speaks very highly of the fair singer, whom 
he likens, in some respects, to Nordica. The company now 
consists of Miss Howe, Mr. Lavin, Mr. Campanari, the bari- 
tone, Miss Von Stosch, the violinist, and Mr. Luckstone, 
pianist and accompanist. This admirable company ap- 


peared at the Pike March 30 and 31, under the auspices of the 
John Church Company. Further notice must be deferred. 


Sig. Albino Gorno has written to President Neff, of the 
College of Music, that he will return to Cincinnati to re- 
sume his duties at the College in April or May. 


Geo. Schneider's sixth piano recital of the 15th season, 
was given at Room 62, Pike’s Opera House, March 5, with 
the following program: 

Aria and Presto, P. D. Paradies; Sonata Italiana, F. W. Rust; Caprices, 
op. 27, Kirchner; ‘‘ Visegrad,” op. 21, Volkmann; Sonata, op. 81, Beet- 
hoven; Les Adieux, L’Absence, Le Retour 


Theo. Thomas spent a few days in the city last month, 
and conducted three rehearsals of the May Festival Chorus. 
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Miss Helene M. Sparmann returned to Germany early in 
March. Before leaving our city she gave a lecture at the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, of which she is President. The sub- 
ject was ‘‘Liszt,” and was illustrated by selections from his 
works, sung and played by members of the club. The lec- 
ture was very highly spoken of. 


Gran’s Passion Music was sung at St. Peter’s, on Main 
Street, Wednesday evening, March 21, by the German Or- 
pheus Society, Mr. Guckenberger, conductor. The soloists 
were Miss Hissem and Mr. Charles Washburne. Mr. Howells 
played the organ, which was just a little out of tune. An 
orchestra also assisted, which was a good deal out of tune 
and time. In fact, this was the only ‘‘unpleasantness” con- 
nected with the concert, save the waywardness of the tenors 
in the opening chorus, who strayed from the straight and 
narrow way because they could not see the conductor. 
This matter was remedied after the opening number. The 
work is a difficult but very beautiful one, and we are grate- 
ful for the opportunity of hearing it again. Miss Hissem 
never sang better, and Mr. Washburne, who never sang 
with an orchestra before, and who had but a few days to 
learn a most difficult part, did nobly. He has a remarkable 
voice, not yet under complete control throughout its com- 
pass, but full of promise for the future. He will make his 
mark. 


Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger gave a song recital at the John 
Church Company’s piano-rooms, Saturday afternoon, March 
24. She was assisted by Mr. Washburne and others. The 
object of the recital was to introduce her pupil, Mr. Charles 
Washburne, to the musical people of the city. 


‘*The Pleiades, or the Seven Sisters,” a cantata, by F. L. 
Bristow, is to be given, with costumes and scenery, by se- 
lected pupils of the Covington High School, early in May. 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of the New York Tribune, will de- 
liver two lectures in this city the latter part of April. His 
subjects will be ‘‘Richard Wagner al his Works,” and 
‘*Dramatic Dances and Children’s Games.” 


There is a rumor afloat to the effect that we are to have a 
short season of German opera, under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch, some time this month. Nothing definite can be 
learned at this writing. 


Dr. Elsenheimer announces a concert, by his Oratorio So- 
ciety, at the Odeon, on the evening of April 6. ‘‘Samson”’ 
is the oratorio selected for performance. 


The College of Music will be kept open evenings for the 
benefit of those who wish to avail themselves of its advan- 
tages, but can not do so in the daytime. 


Mr. Louis Ehrgott is to take Hartwell Cabell’s place at 
Christ Church, the latter gentleman having resigned. 


The quartet choir of the Church of Our Saviour, Mt. Au- 
burn, is to be disbanded, and a boy choir substituted. 


Josef Slivinski was heard in Cincinnati last month in two 
recitals at the Odeon. There is a difference of opinion about 
his merits. The mistake most people make in judging of 
his playing is that of comparing him to Paderewski, a com- 
parison which his managers very unwisely sought to make 
in their first advertisements of his concerts. Slivinski is a 
good pianist, and we passed a most delightful evening in 
listening to him; but he is not a Paderewski, nor a Pach- 
mann, nor any other artist but Slivinski, and as such he is 
enjoyable, if at times uneven. 


Miss Grace Mayo, the well-known piano-teacher, will 
ive a pupils’ recital sometime this month at The John Church 
ompany’s piano-rooms. She has a large and bright class 

of pupils, and her recitals are always enjoyable.. 





A very delightful reception, with music, was given by 
Mrs. Guckenberger, Mt. Auburn, Thursday evening, Marc 
22, to introduce Mr. Charles Washburne to some of her musical 
friends. Music, refreshments, and pleasant conversation 
made up an enjoyable evening. Among the guests were F. 
A. Lee, Col. and Mrs. Markbreit, Mr. and Miss Hosea, Fred. 
and Miss Hinkle, W. T. Porter and wife, Mr. Hahn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mattioli, Mr. Smith, and Miss Flora Mclvor, and others. 
Miss Whaley, now studying with Mrs. Guckenberger, and 
Miss Rike, of Dayton, assisted the charming hostess in 
receiving. 

The last Orpheus Club concert of the season will be 
given April 26. One of our local papers.announces that the 
club has secured the services of ‘‘Madame Materia.” We 
presume ‘‘Materna” is meant, but it is not material. 
(Ahem)! The Philharmonic String Quartet will assist. 


The Sousa concert, under the auspices of The John Church 
Company, was a grand success. The band is in fine condi- 
tion, and is evidently fully able to tackle any kind of music 
from the popular street-song to the most classic composi- 
tion. The genius of the leader is seen in his power of 
adaptability. He puts himself en rapport with whatever is 
being played, and conducts as if that one thing were the all 
in all, at least for the time being. This is why all he does is 
so well done, and, whether it is a popular march, by him- 
self, or a classic one, by Wagner, he gives the best interpre- 
tation possible. Of course the people were not content 
until he had played his well-known marches, only one of 
which—his last and best—‘‘The Liberty Bell,” was on the 
program. The audience was very enthusiastic, and per- 
sisted in demanding encore after encore, to which demands 
the genial bandmaster was always ready to respond. 


Mr. Tim Sullivan and Mr. Kennett are planning a concert 
tour in the South. 


The last special service of the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian 
Church for this season was given on Easter Sunday, and 
consisted of selections from Sullivan’s ‘‘Light of the 
World.” 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 

The Chicago Grand Opera season opened at the Audito- 
rium on Monday evening, March the 12th. The first per- 
formance was Gounod’s ‘‘Faust.”” Society was out in full 
force; the lower part of the house and boxes were packed. 
The cast was an ideal one, including the De Reszke Brothers, 
Sig. Ancona, Mme. Scalchi, and Mme. Eames. The Mepbis- 
topheles of Edouard De Reszke is something wonderful. He 
was called before the curtain a number of times during the 
performance, and easily finished the favorite of the cast. 

Calvé made her first appearance in Chicago on Tuesday 
evening, the 13th, as Carmen, to another large and fashion- 
able audience. There was more enthusiasm than on the 
revious night. How could it be otherwise, with Calvé and 
Je Lucia in the cast? Their acting of their respective parts 
was something never to be forgotten. The audience fairly 
went wild with enthusiasm. The other members of the cast 
were Ancona, as the Toreador, and Pettigiani, as Micaela. 

Mozart's ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro” was given on Wednesday 
evening, the 14th, to a fair-sized audience, with Mme. Eames, 
Arnoldson, Nordica, Ed. De Reszke and Sig. Ancona. .This 
was Mme. Arnoldson’s first appearance here. Her voice is 
delightful in quality, though light. She will make her second 
appearance during the coming week in Gounod’s ‘‘Philemon 
et Baucis.”” 

Thursday evening, the 15th, ‘‘L’Africaine,” by Meyer- 
beer, was given, with Nordica, Lassalle, and the two De 
Reszkes. Lassalle, the great French baritone, made his 








first appearance on this occasion before a Chicago audience. 
His entrance alone was sufficient to command applause. He 
stands over six feet in height, and possesses a wonderful 
large voice, of wide range and fine quality. 

The appearance of Mme. Melba, on Friday evening, in 
‘‘ Lucia,” was an occasion of unusual enthusiasm. A most 
attractive woman is Melba. As a singer she has completely 
captivated the town. A better selection than ‘‘ Lucia” could 
not have been made to introduce this wonderful singer. 
Mme. Melba is a native of Melbourne, Australia, and made 
her first appearance as Gilda, in ‘‘ Rigoletto,” in Brussels. 
Sig. Vignas, the Spanish tenor, also made his first appear- 
ance on this occasion, as Edgardo. He was well received, 
and showed excellent vocal abilities. 

‘‘Carmen” was given for the second time at the Saturday 
matinee, with the same cast as Monday, to a crowded house. 
The enthusiasm was even greater than on the first pro- 
duction. 

An extra performance of ‘‘ Faust”’ was given on Saturday 
evening, with the same cast as Monday night, with the ex- 
ception of Ancona. The cast was strengthened by the ad- 
dition of Lassalle, as Valentine. The appearance of these 
three musical giants attracted a large house, who acknowl- 
edged, by their bursts of applause, that they had never 
witnessed such a perfect production of this beautiful opera. 

Plancon, the French basso, is yet to be heard here. He 
will make his appearance on Monday evening, the 19th, in 
‘* Lohengrin.” 

The performances for the second week will be as follows: 

Monday evening, ‘‘Lohengrin”’ will be given, with Mme. 
Eames, Lassalle, Plancon and Jean De Reszke. 

Tuesday evening, the 20th, ‘‘Semiramide,” with Melba, 
Scalchi and Edouard De Reszke. 

A double bill will be given on Wednesday evening: 
‘‘Philemon et Baucis,” by Gounod, and ‘‘ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” with Plancon, Arnoldson, Calvé, Ancona, and Vignas. 

For Thursday evening we will have Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” with Mme. Melba, Edouard De Reszke, and Jean 
De Reszke. 

The cast for Friday evening, when ‘‘ Mignon” will be 
given, will include Calvé, Scalchi, Nordica, Plancon, and De 

ucia. 

‘‘Faust”’ will be the bill for the Saturday matinee. Mme. 
Eames, Scalchi, Lassalle and the DeReszke brothers will ap- 
pear. 

On February 22 and 24, Josef Slivinski, the pianist, 
delighted two large audiences at Central Music Hall. He ap- 
peared under the management of F. Wight Neuman, who 
is giving the people of Chicago the very best musical at- 
tractions. 

The Janotte Vocal Club gave a very interesting song 
recital at Lyon & Potter’s Steinway Hall, Thursday after- 
noon, March 1. Mrs. Myer-Bmrich, soprano, sang several 
charming numbers. She was assisted by Miss Ida Freeman, 
contralto, and Miss Nina Wilson, pianist. 

The Thomas Orchestra Concert ate tee for Friday and 
Saturday, the, 2d and 3d of March, embraced Bach's ‘‘ Suite 
No. 2, in B minor,”’ Brahms’ ‘‘ Tragic Overture,’’ Op. 81, and 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Pastorale Symphony.” The Bach Suite, for 
strings, and with flute obligato, which was ably undertaken 
by Vigo Anderson, was played for the first time in Chicago. 

The last concerts of the Thomas Orchestra, until after the 
operatic season, were given at the Auditorium Friday and 
Saturday, the 9th and 1oth of March. The soloist of these 
concerts was Henri Marteau, the violinist, who played 
Bruch’s ‘‘Scotch Fantasie,” and the Wagner-Wilhelmj 
‘*Parsifal Paraphrase.” The orchestra numbers included 
Dvorak’s ‘‘ Symphony No. 2, in D minor.” 

The Apollo Club gave their third concert of this season at 
the Auditorium on Thursday evening, March the 8th, to a 
large and appreciative audience. The program was com- 
posed largely of numbers for male voices, the most impor- 
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tant numbers being Dudley Buck's ‘‘ The Nun of Nidaros,” 
and the ‘‘ Bedouin Song,” by Arthur Foote. The soloists 
who assisted were Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, soprano, Henri 
Marteau, violinist, George J]. Hamlin, tenor, and Karlton 
Hackett, baritone. 

At the fifth recital given for the benefit of the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association, Thursday afternoon, the 8th, at Hooley’s 
Theater, Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, a pupil of the Paris Con- 
servatory, was the soloist. Miss Yaw is a native of Califor- 
nia, and possesses a voice of phenomenal range and sweet- 
ness. The Max Bendix string quartet contributed several 
numbers. THos. RICHARDS 


NOTES FROM NASHVILLE. 


The Ariel Ladies’ Sextette gave a delightful concert in 
this city the evening of the 8th. They are best known as 
the ‘‘Smith Sisters.’ We hope they will visit us often. On 
the 12th inst. the Schubert Male Quartette sang to a large 
and enthusiastic audience. The hit of the evening was the 
four-part song, ‘‘ Old Mother Hubbard,’’ which was written 
for the quartette by Mrs. E. L. Ashford. Miss Bertha Clark, 
the violinist, won the hearts of her hearers by her sympa- 
thetic and artistic playing. A very successful local concert 
was given recently, under the direction of Prof. Gustav 
Fischer, one of Nashville's best musicians. The program 
was largely made up of orchestral numbers, and was well 
received. gy ' 


MAY FESTIVAL CHORAL PROGRAM. 


HE choral program for the Eleventh Biennial May Festi- 
val, as announced a few days since by the Board of 
Directors of the Association, has met with the unqualified 
approval of the local musicians. This is a well-deserved 
compliment to those who had its selection. As in former 
years, it will attract large numbers from distant places, the 
production of works unheard in this city tending to increase 
the program's attractiveness. With soloists of acknowl- 
edged merit, capable of true interpretation of the composi- 
tions, and with the chorus attuned to harmonic unity, there can 
be little to prevent this eleventh musical event from equaling, 
at least, if not surpassing, its predecessors’ grandeur. At 
present, all signs point in that direction. 


HERE AND THERE. 


The Neave Music School, Salisbury, N. C., is enjoying its 
new building, and Mr. and Mrs. Neave are deserving of the 
success which has crowned their efforts to establish a first- 
class music school in the South. We have a program of a 
‘**Scholastic Soiree Musicale,” given March 9, which shows 
commendable progress over those of former years. 


Our composer friend, T. P. Westendorf, will need look to 
his laurels henceforth, lest another member of his family 
steal his crown. We are in receipt of a pretty composition, 
‘‘Dream Shadows Gavotte,” composed by Jennie M. West- 
eftdorf, which is, indeed, a commendable piece of work for 
one so young, and which would really do credit to older and 
more experienced hands. The young lady is to be congratu- 
lated upon the success of her first piece. 


Dr. Root’s cantata ‘‘Bethlehem” was given March 9, in 
Cortland, Ohio, by the M. E. choir, under the direction of 
Jas. H. Robinson; Miss Lucy Rose, accompanist. A large 
and expectant audience greeted the choir as they took their 
seats, and they were not disappointed. Mr. Robinson, as 
director, always means success. Each part succeeded the 
other without a break or needless pause. The listeners sat 
entranced by the ‘‘ Beautiful Story,” as written in this sub- 
lime cantata. 
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Prof. C. C. Case is ‘‘ away down South in Dixie.” He 
held a convention at Mt. Dora, Lake Co., Florida, and is 
now, and will be until April 8, at Tampa, Florida, where 
there is a large Chautauqua. In the meantime he has man- 
aged to do his share of a new book, which he has been 
making with Dr. Root, and which will soon appear. 


The chorus at Cornell is now a fixed fact, and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Geo. L. White upon the success of his efforts. 
Twenty-five students signed the constitution at the first 
meeting, and the number has steadily increased. The work 
of the chorus, with the little drill it has had, is surprisingly 
good. 


The Normal School of Music, Mr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, 
director, has had a remarkable growth, and is in a most 
prosperous condition. There are six teachers constantly en- 
gaged. Mr. Cogswell’s text-book, ‘‘ School-Room Echoes,” 
is in evidence that he knows how to make a good teaching 
book. 


J. Wm. Suffern, of New York City, held a musical con- 
vention near Pandora, O., closing with a grand concert, on 
the 26th ult. There were nearly a hundred voices in the 
chorus. ‘‘ Songs of the Assembly,” by Root and Case, was 
the book used. Mr. Suffern says of this work: ‘‘ It is as 
good a book of the kind as has yet been published.” 


Kansas is to have a musical jubilee. It will be held at 
Hutchinson on May 8, 9, 10 and 11. The chorus will 
be drilled and instructed by Frederick Archer, of Chi- 
cago, the well-known organist. Prizes will be given for 
the best choruses of fifty or more mixed voices. We are 
indebted to the Secretary of the Association for ‘‘Compli- 
mentaries.”’ 


The third lecture and recital of the Cleveland School of 
Music was given on the evening of March 15. Prof. 
Wolfram’s subject for this evening was ‘‘ Aptitude, Talent, 
Genius.” 


Mrs. E. L. Ashford, a prominent musician of Nashville, 
Tenn., and a composer of real merit, whose compositions 
have often appeared in the Visitor, leaves April 28 for an 
extended trip to England and the Continent, for study and 
pleasure. She is the organist of one of the largest churches 
in Nashville. Her numerous friends, including the Visitor, 
wish for her a pleasant trip and a safe return. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


‘Gilbert & Sullivan” is a literary and musical combina- 
nation well-known the world over. Another recent combi- 
nation is that of Rudyard Kipling, the writer of stories of 
India life, and Mr. Gerard F. Cobbe, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who have just issued a second series of ‘‘Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads,” with music. 


The musical world will regret to hear of the retirement 
from active duty, on account of continued ill health, of W. 
T. Best, the celebrated English organist. He has held the 
post of organist at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, since 1855. 


New York is making an effort to get Theodore Thomas to 
return to his first love. We understand that Boston is also 
wooing him. Chicago has him now, and will more than 
likely keep him rather than let either of the little eastern 
towns get him. 


Messrs. Sherwood and Liebling, of Chicago, are the most 
persistent concert-givers on record. Their services are so 
much in demand that but little time is left for the actual work 
of teaching. 


Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Moses” was to be performed, for the first 
time in its entirety, at Riga, in the theatre, but not as a play, 
on February 20, 22 and 24. The work is in eight scenes, 
and there are nineteen solo parts distributed among 
nine singers, besides four sets of female choristers and 
seven male choruses. Two scenes of the work are to be 
performed at the Cincinnati May Music Festival next month. 


The ‘‘Christus” of Rubinstein seems to be of even more 
portentious dimensions than his ‘‘ Moses.’’ It has a pro- 
logue, seven scenes, or, as the author calls them, Vorgange 
(events), and an epilogue, in which Paul preaches to the 
people, and the whole assembly unites in a grand closing 

ymn. 


It is reported that Herr Emil Faur, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, will resign at the close of the present 
season. Boston is very fickle and hard to suit. What will 
she do when she has tried all the obtainable conductors and 
sent them home again—give up the orchestra? 


The National Music-Teachers’ Association has decided to 
hold its next meeting at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 3, 
4, 5 and 6. The choice is a good one, for the N. M. 
T. A. is sadly in need of a tonic, and the bitter waters of 
this fashionable watering place will doubtless produce the 
necessary reaction. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


Madame M.., a very talented pianist, when sitting next to 
Col. Ramollot at the dinner-table, asked him in a winning 
tone of voice: ‘‘Are you fond of music, Colonel?” ‘‘ Ma- 
dame,’’ replied the warrior, rolling a savage pair of eyes, 
**] am not afraid of it.” 


Every singer in a quartet can tell you three good reasons 
why the organization isn't absolutely perfect. 


‘*Bobby is attending to his piano lessons very faithfully of 
late,” said the youth’s uncle. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the mother; 
‘*| don't have any trouble with him about that now.” 
‘‘How did you manage it?” ‘‘Some of the neighbors com- 
plained of the noise his exercises made, and | told him about 
it. Now he thinks it’s fun to practice.” 


‘*That was rather a surprising break Lunkhead made last 
night."" ‘‘What was that?” ‘Why, when Miss Nicely 
told him she attended a great many musicales, when in 
London, he said, ‘Now, of course, you're joking, Miss 
Nicely '—you see, he thought she meant music halls.” 


Upcreek: ‘‘Don't give me a room on the top floor. 
When | wake up | like to hear the birds sing.” Chicago 
Hotel Clerk: ‘‘ Just as yousay. Some prefer birds and some 
angels.” 


A certain Mlle. Zelie, in the course of a tour around the 
world, gave a concert in the Society Islands. When she 
came to reckon up her share of the proceeds, this is what 
she found: Three pigs, twenty-three turkeys, forty-four 
chickens, five thousand cocoanuts, besides considerable quan- 
tities of bananas, lemons and oranges. 


‘‘limmie, where did you get this five cents?” ‘‘It’s the 
money you gave me for the heathen, mamma.” ‘‘ Then 
why did you keep it?” ‘*My teacher said | was a 
heathen.” 


Shortly before Gen. B——, of Ohio, left to represent his 
country abroad he sold most of his household belongings. 
Among them was a piano. A local music-dealer went to 
see him about it. ‘‘ What kind of a piano is it, General ?” 
‘‘Oh, it’s a pretty fair piano.” ‘‘How many octaves has 
it?” ‘‘Dunno; but it’s full of ’em.” 











we 





THE PLECTROPHONE. 


HIS is the latest device for producing novel effects upon 
the piano. It is an ingenious invention, and a descrip- 
tion of it will, we are sure, be of interest to our readers. 

First, the definition of the word: 

Plectrum (Gr. *Ajxtpev)—A_ small instrument for plucking 
or picking a stringed instrument—as of a mandolin. 

Phone (Gr. ¢w4)—A sound; hence, Plectrophone, a means 
or attachment whereby a mandolin sound or effect is pro- 
duced; in this instance a mechanical means, and one which 
can be utilized, through direct action of the piano keys, by 
anyone who can play the piano. 

Its operation is extremely simple, requiring only the usual 
pressure of a pedal of the piano, which locks the attachment 
in temporary position for use, and, thus relieved, the feet are 
free to use either or both the loud and soft pedals, as desired. 

This attachment is not a complicated piece of mechanism, 
liable to get out of order. To the contrary, it is simple, 
practical, and durable, and will require little or no attention 
in years of use. 

The many piano performers who are naturally fond of the 
music of the mandolin, but who may be unable to perform 
upon this instrument, will find in the Plectrophone not only 
a satisfactory substitute for the mandolin, but one which is 
far greater in resources, and with which it is easily possible 
to produce harmonies and other effects totally out of reach 
of the instrument above named. So striking is the effect 
produced by the sudden transition from the beautiful piano 
tone to the entrancing and characteristic ensemble of an en- 
tire mandolin orchestra, that one hearing without seeing the 
instrument would never associate this character of tone 
with that of a piano, so great is the contrast, so correct the 
imitation, so completely is the piano tone transformed. 

We understand that the Everett Piano Company have se- 
cured the exclusive use of this attachment, and that it will 
be added to their instruments in the future, when so desired 
by their customers. 








A NOTABLE ’CELLIST. 


paae ROTH, the ‘cello virtuoso, was born in 185 3, and is 

now residing in Berlin. He was solo ‘cellist of the Ber- 
lin Symphony Orchestra from 1870 until 1875. He studied 
theory at Kullak’s, with Philip Scharwenka and Richard 
Wuerst. In 1876 he received a free scholarship from the 
Royal High School of Music, where he studied under 
Joachim, and under popular ‘cello teachers. Later he studied 
composition in the Royal Academy of Art, under Bargiel, 
Taubert, and others, and took History at the University. In 
1879 he established the now-existing Society of Composers, 
which has for its object the production of the compositions 
of the class at the Academy. He finished his studies in 
1880, and since then has resided in Berlin, where his influ- 
ence has always been exerted for the good of his art. 

As a composer he is well known, as well as a concert 
player. He also excels as a teacher, and, in the line of his 
duty, was often at the house of Field-Marshal Von Moltke, 
where he taught the great warrior’s nephew. Here were 
also given regular musical evenings by Roth, Joachim, and 
others, often at which Von Moltke was present. 

In 1888-9 Mr. Roth visited America, giving concerts in all 
the principal cities, and wrote quite an interesting account of 
his tour, which he published. In 1890 he established the 
‘Freie Musikalische Vereinigung,” an organization of the 
best professional musicians, whose object is to produce the 
compositions of its members. Mr. Roth has been president 
since its organization. The chorus of this society lately par- 
ticipated in the concerts of the Berlin-Potsdam- Wagner So- 
ciety, under the leadership of Zucher. 

Mr. Roth is in the prime of active life, and we have every 
reason to expect still more important results of his activity and 
love of music. The VisiTor will watch his career with interest. 
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BISMARCK AND MUSIC. 


PRINCE BISMARCK years ago said that his favorite musical 
instrument was a hand-organ. He did not mean by that 
remark, however, that he was no admirer of the ‘* heavenly 
maid." On the contrary, the ex-chancellor is a great lover 
of music and musicians. In the course of a speech to the 
members of the Gesang-Verein Orpheus, of Barmen. a few 
days ago, he paid a high tribute to the art. recognizing its 
aid in shaping the destinies of Germany, and in carrying out 
his far-reaching plans. ‘‘In music,” said the prince, among 
other things, ‘‘] am unfortunately not your equal. In the 
multitude of things | was compelled to study in youth, music 
was neglected. But despite that I love it. | am thankful to 
music because it helped me so effectually in my political ef- 
forts. The sound of the German song won hearts. | count 
it, in fact, among the aids which led to the success of our 
strife for union. Practical examples are not always easy to 
cite, but the first which | now recall is that of the ‘Becker 
Rheinsong’ in 1841. The rapid adoption of the song by the 
people—then mostly particularists—had the effect of two 
army corps. Later came the ‘Wacht am Rhein.’ The sing- 
ing of that war song on the battlefields in winter, when food 
was scarce, strengthened the heart of many a soldier, and the 
heart-feeling is everything in battle. Therefore | do not 
wishthe German song to be overlooked as one of the war aids 
of the future. [wish to thank you for the aid given me by 
German singers in appreciating the national idea and carrying 
it beyond the borders of the Fatherland. We should hardly 
have remained in such close relations to Vienna had not 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven lived thereand created a bond 
of art between the Lower Rhine and Vienna. Yes,” added 
the prince, ‘‘our relations to our third ally, Italy, were of a 
musical nature before they became political. The first con- 
quests which Italy made with us were musical conquests. | 
am no enemy of Italian music, despite my preference of the 
German school; on the contrary, | am an admirer of it. In 
this sense | thank you as the guardians of music—continue to 
cultivate it. The German can not resist the effects of song. 
He is in the proper humor when he hears music. _ It is a for- 
tunate thing that our ruling families are not enemies—but cul- 
tivators—of music. This art would not have reached so 
high a state of perfection in our country had it not always 
been cultivated by the ruling families.” 


ORIGIN OF THE BANJO. 


T= following extract from a recitation by the actor, 
Charles L. Harris, was published in the Banjo Gazette 
in 1888. The statement contained in the last verse can not 
be questioned : 


Now Ham, de only nigger dat was runnin in de packet, 

Got lonesome in de barber-shop and could’t stand de racket 
And so for to amuse himself he steamed some wood and bent it, 
And_soon he had a banjo made, de fust dat was invented 


He wet some leather, stretched it on, made the bridge and screws and apron, 
And fitted in a proper neck, ‘twas very long and taperin. 

He took some tin and twisted him a thimble for to ring it, 

And den de mighty queshtion riz, how was he gwine to string it ? 


Well, de Possum had as fine a tail as dis dat I’m a singin; 

De hair so long and thick and strong—just fit for banjo stringin. 
Dat nigger shaved ’em off as short as wash-day dinner graces, 
And sorted of ’em by de size from little E’s to basses. 


He strung her, tuned her, struck a jig, ‘twas ‘‘ Never mind de weather.” 
She sounded like forty leven bands a playin all together. 

Some went to pattin, some to dancin, Old Noah called de figgers, 

And Ham jest sot and knocked de ‘‘ chune ”—de happiest of niggers. 


Now, since dat time (it’s powerful strange) dars not de slightest showin 
Of any hair upon a Possum’s tail a-growin; 

And curious, too, dat nigger’s ways, his people never lost ‘em, 

For where you find de nigger, dars de Banjo and de Possum. 







































ELEVENTH MAY FESTIVAL. 


FULL 


PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE DIRECTORS. 


Comp.ete List of tHE SoLoists—Miss Iba M. Smit, oF THIS City, THE 


ConTRALTO. 


HE Eleventh May Musical Festival in the series made 
historic in this city will be held in Music Hall, begin- 
ning Tuesday evening, May 22, and ending on the following 
Saturday night, May 26. Perusal of the programs will reveal 
the scheme of distribution for the solo talent, and it is gratif 
ing to note that the principals are most judiciously distrib- 


uted. Here is the list: 


Tuespay Eveninc, May 22. 
Oratorio—Elijah, 2... ccccsescscedsvcsecvccacsesecseseooscs Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Emma Eames-Story, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. Ben Davies, 
Mr. Watkin Mills, and Miss Ida M. Smith, 
Chorus, Orchestra and Organ. 


WEDNESDAY Eveninc, May 23. 
Overture—Prometheus (Op. 38)... cccvcccscccccccscccsnesass Goldmark 


PUB ois ou ngemidngstadveaeh ace Caan sereneee then dats Mrs. Eames-Stor 
Symphony No. 2, D minor (Op. 70) Dvora 


Intermission. 
Hove HoVRNe «cic 5.04'c'6t4 sb steadied aes P04 keeee eee ceD H. W. Parker 
Mrs. Emma Eames-Story, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. W. H. Rieger, 
Mr. Watkin Mills, Chorus, Orchestra and Organ. 


THurspay Eveninc, May 24. 


Suite No. 2, B QR, 2.0 cccvcesedeseaaduessetestesctseecéeevseuns Bach 


BTR kcciicccccccesee, Vév bee EsaaUMAbeEee ROH etewens tien tpemane Handel 
Mr. Ben Davies 
657en Pasian, By ee SU Was, oo < cisineecsccvisees ccs nsenetesee Goetz 
Mrs. Emma Eames-Story, Mr. Watkin Mills, Chorus and Orchestra. 
Intermission. 
SyMORY Me. 9 (Oi (ETP 5: dn ken wind acesancsccvsesevisten Beethoven 


With Schiller’s Hymn of Joy. 
Mrs. Emma Eames-Story, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr Ben Davies, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills. 


Fripay Eveninc, May 25. 


Overture—Romeo and Juliet.........cccsscssecsscvccecsess Tschaikowsky 
Song. ol Destiny tO. 66): «1.60405 csasiaas’, Gadnee<cssscuee Geene Brahms 
Chorus and Orchestra. 

Unfinished Symphony No. 8, B minor..... 2... ..eeeeeceeceeeee Schubert 
ONG on 4 a 8 0 3 9 00-0 0k es a ais ee tanto nk Mrs. Antoinette Trebelli 
Intermission. 

Moses, Sacred Opera (Op. £19) .0.5.0scccscnsocceccceccveceese Rubinstein 


First time in this country— Third and Fourth Tableaux. 
Miss Antoinette Trebelli, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Watkin 
Mills, and Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Chorus, Orchestra, Organ, Boy Choir 


SATURDAY EveninG, May 26. 


Roque Mae. o.60cnsiocsodesd  csharevaes steshshgencescedensas Berlioz 
Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Watkin Mills. 
Augmented Orchestra and four Brass Bands. 
Chorus with increased Male Choir. 
Intermission. 
Selections Gort TAQ nics vc rnedsicendieetsene = > cra cade Wagner 


Including Overture—Elizabeth’s Prayer, and Song to the Evening Star. 
Mrs. Emma Eames-Story and Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Orchestra. 
Selections from The Meistersinger.....2.0sssccccccccccccccccsecs Wagner 
Including the Vorspiel, Hans Sachs’ Monologue, Prize Song, 
Quintet and Chorus—Awake. 
rs. Emma Eames-Story, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. W. H. Rieger, Mr. 
Plunket Greene, Chorus and Orchestra. 


TuurspDay Matinee, May 24. 


Overture—Fingal’s Cave ...2..sccccsccvesescocccccscocsets Mendelssohn 
RIB. iv 5 5:0'ndesnes ode eeeshae. FA edb mR RAk yes si5'0) 0,5 bNe dee Mozart 
Mrs. Emma Eames-Story. 

Symphony No. 4, E minor (Op. 89).....6+eee.sccccecccccsseeees Brahms 
Songs of Various Nations .....cccosscccencoecesccces Mr. Plunket Greene 
Intermission 
Overture—-Benvenuto Calli... cccccvecsccececcccscccvesvcesens Berlioz 
Arina— Gretchen am Spm... cccvsccdescsocsecccecccssccees Schubert 
Mrs. Emma Eames-Story. 

Mesche Punches hy HOT oo. 0 occas vers scascuvinvsapes Chopin-Thomas 
DON ives ccdescenesss, bigusebhosvavesencenemenes Mr. Plunket Greene 


Kaiser-Marsch Wagner 
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SATURDAY Martinez, May 26. 


TONOe TRCN. . ccvccnevengneps sees eceaetdiewesscstap tune Schubert 
WON. 6 ibid 6 0 0.0-090ss cheb pee nn hes aWnctvdshhes évb0aen Mr. Ben Davies 
Symphony No. 4, B flat (Op. G0)....0.2cccccccccsscccccccnnes Beethoven 
Songs of Various Nations .......ccccsseescssceccvees Mr. Plunket Greene 
Intermission. 
SERNOG CAMIOCIONS no 5 onc vceoneneceehaeccccesegessseniageueie Dvorak 
Mee ndkeb 0s 640 6c enh yeantas seeanes bucbees Miss Antoinette Trebelli 
Hungarian Dances (Girst tate}... cs ioc ivecnesevcsicvane> enaneon Brahms 
I nda os Hiwceepaiks Math tse eeuneeeanenwd Mr. Plunket Greene 
Symphonie Poem—Les Preludes .........cccccsccccecccccscoes voce Liszt 


NEW BOOKS. 


Lessons in Audition, by Helene M. Sparmann, author of ‘‘ An Attempt at 
an Analysis of Music,” etc., etc. It was our purpose to review this novel 
work ourselves in this Visiror, for the benefit of our readers, but have de- 
cided to let the testimony of others regarding it appear at this time in place 
of our review. The following letters are, as will be seen, from men high in 
the profession, and whose opinions are of’ great value. It will be noticed that 
in only one instance is there a suggestion of lack of arrangement and clear- 
ness, two points which we know Miss Sparmann was especially careful to 
provide for. 





Boston, February, 1894. 

I have carefully examined them—Lessons in Audition—and think they 
must be extremely useful for teachers of small experience and little originality, 
who like to have their prescription well laid down in the books. 

B. J. Lana. 


Cincinnati, February 27, 1894. 
The Lessons in Audition, prepared by Miss Helene M. Sparmann, is a 
valuable addition to the list of musical text-books, and will be of great serv- 
ice in the development of musical intelligence. Yours respectfully, 
Peter Rupotpn Nerr, President College of Music. 


Cuicaco, March 13, 1894. 
How to hear music intelligently has long been a problem, which this work 
will materially aid in solving. The book is well condensed, and the matter 
practically presented. It will prove a valuable assistance for teachers and 
students. Emit Liesina. 


PirtssurG, February 27, 1894. 
The plan of the book is so simple and easily comprehended that it should 
sen valuable, if diligently pursued. Schumann, in one of his ‘‘ Maxims for 
oung Students,” alludes to great possibilities in this direction. Even the 
best of musicians find fascination in deciphering what they hear. 
Ap. M. Foerster. 


Boston, March 3, 1894. 
I have looked over the Lessons in Audition, by Helene M. Sparmann, and 
consider it a very useful and well-arranged work. It should be a great help in 
teaching the beginnings of correct musical thought. Louis é. Etson. 


Boston, March 5, 1894. 
The subjects of which the work treats are of the utmost importance to the 
musical development of our people, and are too often neglected in the educa- 
tion of our music-teachers. The author has presented her ideas with the sin- 
cerity and simplicity of an artist who knows whereof she speaks. The book 
is eminently practical, and way be recommended warmly to all who desire to 
know and to understand the art of arts. Frep, Fietp BuLLarp, 
62 Boylston St. 


Crevetand, O., February 23, 1894. 
The life of a musician is the Ear, and it behooves us to cultivate it above 
anything else. This Miss Sparmann emphasizes, and devises a systematical, 
thorough, and practical curriculum for the cultivation of proper audition. The 
work is timely, and deserves the attention of every progressive musician. 
Jowannes Worram, Pui. D., 
Prof. in the Cleveland Sc bool of Music. 


Cincinnati, February 27, 1894. 
The Lessons in Audition, by Helene M. Sparmann, are very suggestive to 
the Piano-teacher. There is plenty of good advice and material for a teacher 
who has mastered all the subjects treated of. But for the great number of 
teachers who are unfamiliar with the subject, the book lacks arrangement and 
clearness. Joun A. BroeKHOVEN. 


Lessons in Audition—a novel title, surely, and one that will attract atten- 
tion. The book is designed to be used in private or in class instruction, for 
the development of musical intelligence. It is a carefully prepared and prac- 
tical work, in which the musical student is gently and gradually led through 
the mazes of musical science, unconsciously absorbing fixed ssinaigfes 
while. The book is as comprehensive as it 1s clear, and it will be found to be 
a great aid to the effort to master the practice as well as the theory of music. 
Music-teachers, especially, will find it of great assistance in their lubes, and 
its admirable arrangement ought to secure for it a wide sale.—Jndicator, 
March 1 
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